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Grand Council every three years,1 and, on the death or
resignation of any Member, his place shall be supplyed by
a new choice at the next sitting of the Assembly of the
Colony he represented.
That after the first three years, when the proportion
of money, arising out of each Colony to the General
Treasury can be known, the number of Members to be
chosen for each Colony shall from time to time in all
ensuing elections be regulated by that proportion (yet so
as that the number to be chosen by any one Province be
not more than seven or less than two).
That the Grand Council shall meet once in every year,2
and offeener if occasion require, at such time and placea
as they shall adjourn to at the last preceding meeting,
or as they shall be called to meet at by the President
General, on any emergency, he having first obtained in
writing the consent of seven of the Members to such call,
and sent due and timely notice to the whole.
Tliat the Grand Council have power to chuse their
Speaker,4 and shall neither be dissolved, prorogued, nor
continue sitting longer than six weeks at one time, with-
out their own consent,6 or the special command of the
Crown.
1 Triennial Acts were passed by several of the Colonial Assemblies,
but were resented by the Home Government as an invasion of the
Governor's prerogative to summon, prorogue, and dissolve the Assemblies
as he thought fit. (See Greene, op. dt., pp. 155-8,)
1 Annual Sessions of the Assembly were necessary under the Pennsyl-
vania and Massachusetts Charters. In most Colonies they were necessary
to obtain supplies; but in Virginia, where official salaries were paid out
of a permanent fund, periods of three or four years passed without the
Assembly meeting.
* The claim of the Governor to adjourn the Assembly to any place he
might think fit had been a Colonial grievance.   Thus in 1728 Governor
Burnet adjourned the House of Assembly to Salem.  (Hutchinson* s History
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, voL ii, p. 851.)
* As a general rule the Governor's approval to the Assembly's choice of
a Speaker was a mere formality ; but in a few cases the Governor claimed
to exercise a right of veto, and such right was expressly maintained in the
amended Charter of Massachusetts of 1725.    (Hutchinson, op. tit., p. 319.)
5 On this see Greene, op. tit, pp, 151-7.